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upon the weaker. . . . The noblest and most majestick pauses
which our versification admits, are .upon the fourth and sixth
syllables, which are both strongly sounded in a pure and regular
verse, and at either of which the line so divided, that both mem-
bers participate of harmony.63

Yet it would seem that the post-fourth-syllable caesura was com-
mended less by the Augustans because of strong traditional sanction
or the securing of emphasis by pausing after a strong syllable than
it was because of its remarkable potentiality as a means of obtaining
speed. As the perspicacious Webb remarked, "When the pause falls
on the fourth syllable, we shall find that we pronounce the six last in
the same time as we do the four first/'64 And it was simply because a
more apparent rapidity is effected when the caesura is in the first half
rather than in the second half of the line, that many of the Augustan
coupleteers, whose aim was so often joint rapidity and line-integrity,
strove consciously to place the caesura mainly in the first half line;
and Bysshe's emphasis upon it66 was only a.formal affirmation of
what had long been practised. Since the post-second and third-syllable
pause were too far from the center to give the line any genuine bal-
ance,66 and since it was likewise masculine (after a strong syllable),
the post-fourth-syllable caesura became the preferred one where speed
of movement was the end; and even as the century progressed, Kames67
and later Blair68 insisted that fourth-syllable pausing had by far the
greatest effect of liveliness and rapidity. There is strong reason for
suspecting that the potentialities for speed inherent in placing the
caesura in this position were by no means unapparent to Pope, who,
more even than Dryden before him, combined it with initial accentual
inversion in order to gain even greater speed:

Her lively looks (x) a sprightly mind disclose,
Quick as her eyes, (x) and as unfixed as those:
Favours to none, (x) to all she smiles extends;
Oft she rejects, (x) but never once offends.
Bright as the sun, (x) her eyes the gazers strike,
And, like the sun, (x) they shine on all alike

68 Rambler, No. 90.

84 Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, p. 58.

66 Art of English Poetry (1710), pp. 3-4.

66 See, again, Newbery (Art of Poetry, I, 11), vho likewise disapproves of caesura!
placing after the seventh and eighth syllables for the same reason.

67 Elements of Criticism, II, 425.

68 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, edition cited, III, 107.